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THE CIRCULAR, 
Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuacker, Superintendent. 











Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 


Gothic and other patterns. 
C. Exuis, Master-workman. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western 'rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

S. Newuovuse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carn, O H. Mituer, C. Oxps, Agents. 


PLP PLDI PIPL DDS 





an Assortment of our own 


Traveling-Bags: 
stock. 


Manufacture, from carefully selected 

Merchants supplied. 
J. Reynoups, ee 

Mrs. E. Wuirrie.p, } Superintendents. 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. ; 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, ; 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 
Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CincuLar Office. 
G. CaMPBELL. 


inanbnnbpnnnnnbnnnbhn 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


ug THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., NV. Y. 





PFPutmey Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, ....-PUTNEY, VT. 


Watllinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
BR. &LLEN,... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 

The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an oetavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 











Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Cireular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cf. 
(2d and 3rd) of the 
rice 12 1-2 ets. 

parPast Volumes of the Circudar, and the 

Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 

above Publications may be sent by mail to all 

parts of the country. 

8@= Persons writing to us on business con- 
n2cted with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 

State, as distinétly as possible. 


Annual Reports; 


Onerpa ASSOCIATION. 
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Indignation against Disease. 

It is our duty to submit to any amount 
of suffering which may be put upon us by 
God ; yet we should make a clear distinc- 
tion between God’sapplication of suffering 
to us for our good, and the diabolical, 
wicked agencies which are employed in it. 
While we submit to God and love him, 
we should -at the same time hate wicked- 
ness. Christ was ‘delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God,’ 
but ‘slain with wicked hands.’ There 
was ground for submission to the act and 
sufferings of his death, but also ground for 
abhorring the wickedness involved in it, 
and demanding repentance on the part of 
those engaged in it. 

To apply this principle to disease : we 
are bound to submit to God without mur- 
muring, under any degree of suffering from 
disease ; but never let that submission 
degenerate into a toleration of the spirit of 
disease : never consent to the wickedness 
employed in it. On the contrary, we 
ought to cultivate in us an abhorrence of 
the spirit of disease. 

We should not feel at iiberty to toler- 
ate with any kind ot complaisance, or have 
any fellowship with, a miserable, unclean 
fellow, who should continually thrust him- 
seli into our society, when he knows we 
do not want him near us. There isa 
degree of modesty and delicacy to be ob- 
served in our intercourse with each other: 
and whoever discards that delicacy, and 
thrusts himself into another’s society 
against his wishes, is a detestable charac- 
ter. We should positively refuse to fel- 
lowship such an individual. Such however 
is the character of Satan and his various 
agencies, Death, and the innumerable 
varieties of sickness, are impudent spirits 
—they are utterly destitute of any thing 
like modesty and delicacy. They thrust 
themselves upon others’ society, without 
an invitation, crowd into doors without 
knocking, steal into persons’ presence 
in all manner of mean ways, and remain 
there after they have been warned off 
again and again. They are perfectly im- 
pudent, and therefore detestable. Such 
spirits we ought to have no fellowship 
with : they should not be tolerated or re- 
spected for a moment. 

Again, you could have no fellowship 
with a person who would thrust his trou- 
bles on some one else, contrary to his will, 
and who, because he was suffering him- 
self, would annoy every one around him, 
and try to make others as miserable as 
himself for the sake of sharing sympathy. 
That is not a right spirit, and ought not 
to be tolerated. But this is precisely 
the character of these demons of disease 
that thrust themselves upon mankind.— 
They would torment us for the sake of 
alleviating their own miserable condition ; 
they thrust themselves upon us without 
our consent, and mix up with us, and en- 
deavor to make us as miserable as they 
are, for the sole selfish object of relieving 
themselves by sympathy. 

Again, we ought not to tolerate in our 
society, a spirit which breeds division 





and disunion—a meddling, interfering 
busy-body—a disturber of harmony.— 


| Disease is precisely of this character. Such 


is the nature of all dislocation and disso- 
lution. It is the intervention of a for- 
eign substance, breaking up the unity of 
life, interrupting the fellowship and har- 
mony of one part of life with another.— 
The spirit of disease is a parasite, insin- 
uating itself into life, and interrupting 
its circulation and harmony. It is a 
mischief-making, quarrelsome character, 
that comes in to set one member of 
the corporeal association or organization 
against another. 

All parasites live by destroying other 
life. God does not live in that way. He 
lives on his own resources, and gives life 
to every one that he has todo with. Any 
spirit that has to murder, in order to 
live, that comes into fellowship with other 
lite only to suck and destroy its virtue, 
that appropriates life to its own lusts, is 
adamnable spirit, which ought to be 
abhorred by all reasonable beings. This 
is the nature of all disease ; it is vampire 
life. It is a greedy, swinish spirit, that 
is regardless of the life and happiness or 
others, and preys on whatever life it can. 
The great difference between God and 
the devil, between pure, interior life, 
and unclean, vampire life, is that God 
gives life to e very thing he touches, and 
the devil sucks and destroys all life that 
he touches, 

Now, though we may submit to suffer- 
ing patiently, and regard it as applied by 
God, yet we are bound to abhor the spir- 
it and character of its agencies, and have 
no fellowship with them. ‘Touch net 
the unclean thing ;’ not simply because 
we want to escape from suffering, but be- 
cause we will no connive at iniquity, 
will not have fellowship with greedy, 
selfish, devouring life. We are bound 
to be holy, righteous, and pure; and 
therefore we ought to abhor all life that 
is destitute of moral decency. Such is 
the character of disease. You look right 
at the spirit of any disease, and you will 
see that it is barbarous, impudent, and 
indecent. If it would come to you and 
respectfully ask you to sympathize with 
it, you might possibly be tempted to 
share its burden. But here it comes 
in the form of a foul beggar, marches 
right into your parlor, sits down at the 
fire, and torments you day and night, 
acknowledging no favors, but pretending 
to stand simply on its rights; and finally 
ends by turning you out of your own 
house. It is a damnable imposition.— 
There is a moral obligation in such cases 
that ought to be attended to ; we should 
see to it that our moral nature does not 
submit to such swinish outrage and intru- 
sion. If we have nota healthy abhorrence 
of disease, but suffer ourselves to be 
preyed upon and devoured by it without 
resistance, then we allow the spirit of dis- 
ease to take possession of our moral na- 
ture ; and we must expect hideous results, 

Disease, after being allowed to thrust 
itself thus unceremoniously into our bodies 
soon claims the ‘right of possession,’— 
But why should it make this assumption ? 


The fact that aman has had posse:sion 
for a Jong time, of property that does nt 
belong tohim, is only an accumulative rea- 
son why he should surrender that posses - 
sion, ‘The longer disease has had posses- 
sion of our bodies, the more iniquity it 
has committed, and the greater should 
be our abhorrence of it. 

A great many diseases are considered 
as authorized and sanctified in their pro- 
ceedings. Consumption is thought by 
the world to be a very delicate thing ; it 
isa particularly reverend disease ; but, 
in truth, they are all impudent ruffians— 
their actions are perfectly lawless ; and 
if there can be any distinction between 
them, consumption is the most iniqui- 
tous of them all: it is the chief of a 
thievish company. 

In all cases of disease, pain, &c., a good 
plan to adopt, is, to drop all contest with 
the suffering involved, and concede that 
it may be good for us to suffer, and be 
ready to bear any amount of suffering 
without murmuring against God: but 
wake up our whole moral nature against 
selfish and greedy spirits that are thrust- 
ing themselves upon us in the shape of 
diseases, In this matter we ought to 
mind nothing about personal results, but 
as citizens of God’s universe, and cham- 
pions of the rights of humanity, it is 
our duty to perseveringly deny the claims 
of immodest and swinish spirits. If we 
attack the principality of disease in this 
way, we shall be backed up with the 
whole power of Christ. He will not 
protect us in merely seeking our own com- 
fort, but he will protect us in abhorring 
iniquity. He will protect us in loving 
God, and hating the devil ; and the dis- 
tinction between them is that which we 
have set forth. The Spirit of God is one 
that gives more than it takes, and that 
will endure any tribulation for the hap- 
piness of others. The diabolical spirit is 
directly opposite ; it will sacrifice the 
happiness of others for the smallest pleas- 
ure to itself. Here, then, let us take 
our stand. We will love the God-like 
spirit ; and we will abhor all inipuity, 
whether in the form of disease or some- 
thing else. In the name of God we wif, 
demand room to detest iniquity. 





Marriage and Reserve. 

Blessed be sincerity! Here is a 
married pair, who have lived unhappi- 
ly for several years just for want of 
a little sincerity. Before they had been 
married a twelvemonth the hasband 
admitted an evil thought of his wife, 
which has rankled in his heart from that 
time to this, embittering the relation be- 
tween them, and making him at times 
reckless atid unprincipled. She has been 
conscious of an evil influence—a_poison- 
ous something destroying their peace, but 
knew nothing of his distrust till now.— 
He did not betray his secret by the least 
word, and she did not guard her conduct 
to allay his suspicions. Nevertheless, 


she was entirely innocent of the wrong 
he suspected—indeed it never entered 
her thoughts what were the nature of his 





feelings. The least frankness on his part 
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would have led to a satisfactory explana- 
tion. But he suffered the torments of 
jealousy for years for want of this frank- 
ness. Perhaps it would be thought a 
manly pride, and a chivalric display of 
gencrosity towards her, for him to mot 
let her know his suspicions, but treat her 
as though he believed her true ; but we 
are thankful that no such hypoerisy is 
fashionable among us. This is a true 
story, and onl¥ one of a thousand that 
could be told showing that close as the 
relation between husband and wife seems 
to be, there is room for a great deal of 
secretiveness and reserve between them, 
and that there is abundant misery in the 
marriage state from this cause. Reserve 
is the source of misery in proportion to 
the nearness of the parties, and their re- 


ciprocal dependence on each other’s love} 


and confidence for happiness. By the 
sincerity which is cultivated under our 
system of criticism, we avoid a thousand 
torments which come from misapprehen- 
sion. IfIam tempted to think evil of 
you, I tell you of it. Perhaps you will 
show me I have no reason for my suspi- 
cion ; but if not, I shall feel better to- 
wards you for having been sincere, even 
if you give me no proof of repentance ; 
but if Iam so happy as to convert you 
from error, we are better friends than 
ever before. Blessed be sincerity ! 





‘ Meart Tribute. 

‘Love flies not a homely, but a downcast 
face,’ is a saying of the truth of which an 
attentive observer need hardly be assured. 
Who has not seen a charm and beauty in 
the face ofa friend, glowing with a cheer- 
ful, thankful spirit, which would other- 
wise be called plain? But the mystery 

-is easily solved if we consider that thank- 

fulness is the element of heaven and per- 
vades its possessor with its own -blessed 
light. It is a vein of gold, which, when 
followed, leads to its source—the mine 
in heaven. 

I found my heart involuntarily, this 
morning, paying its tribute to Commun- 
ism for surrounding me daily with new 
causes for gratitude, and opening my eyes 
to many that had before passed unnoticed. 
The ‘hundred fold’ of brothers and sisters 
—the freedom and liberty to engage in 
out-door work and sports—the deliverance 
from sickness and care, the unity and 
love which comes from one faith and the 
devotion to the same purpose of seeking 
the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 

~ness—the privileges for mental and spir- 
itual education—all came in vivid contrast 
to my former life in the world, and filled 
my heart with thankfulness to the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift. 

This saying, that ‘ Life is beset with 
thorns,’ has been often quoted ; but to a 
believer in Christ, is it not beset with 
blessings also? Though we may be 
tempted to look upon our circumstances 
as unfavorable, and to find a shelter for 
an unthankful spirit in them; still how 
often has the touch of faith, oftentimes 
in the simplest manner, reached our 
hearts, changed our perceptions till we 
could sce blessings poured round us ‘ like 
a shower of gold,’ and proved to us that 
our own wealth and happiness, or misery, 
lies after all within ourselves. To a child 
of God, there can be no circumstances to 
hinder the fulfillment of the injunction 
‘to rejoice evermore, and in every thing 
give thanks ;’ for it is easy to believe that 


and notes the sparrow’s fall, does arrange 
the circumstances of his children with a 
father’s love and: care. 

Paul was a beautiful example of the 
gospel he so faithfully preached. His 
circumstances often might have called 
forth expressions of discontent and repin- 
ing. But through all his experience and 
trials, we find him calling them ‘light 
afflictions,’ and not to be compared with 
the glory that would follow. To the 
true soldier then, and child of God, the 
past has been fraught with blessings, the 
present is good, and the future bright 
with hope. H. C. N. 
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Officer=-Making. : 

‘The Right Man, for the Right Place, is the 
motto of the new Administrative Reform party 
in Englands: a very common-sensible: prescription 
evidently, for society in general. We have been 
interested te observe how naturally and admirably 
this principle works itself out under the opera- 
tion of Communism. There will be found in every 
circle of two or three hundred persons taken 
indiscriminately, a variety of marked idiosyncra- 
sies founded on the endowments of individuals 
with peculiar and diverse natural gifts. There 
will be one or more natural commanders—fit 
persons for military offices—or, (under the cor- 
respondences of the reign of true civilizativn,) 
‘Captains of Industry.’ There will be one or 
more skillful financiers or purveyors, persons 
born to the faculty, and who have no pleasure so 
great as in exercising that calling. Here will be 
an elect machinist, and there a natural herdsman ; 
this one an enthusiastic artist, and that a hun- 
ter, horticulturist, or teacher. Soon through the 
whole range of occupations which are necessary 
and appropriate to society. There is a right 
man for every place, and the clue, which if he 
has a fair chance will guide him there, is an inborn 
capacity of attraction for it, In the ordinary 
condition of society, where men stand apart un- 
organized, there are a thousand obstacles to the | 
free development of individual tastes, and it is 
consequently a matter of considerable uncertainty 
whether the right man and his place ever will come 
together, and if they do, whether he will not be 
crippled, and his energies wasted by an accumu- 
lation of conflicting cares. 
Now in Communism, with its compact organi- 
zation, the matter proceeds differently. The con- 
stant tendency there, is for the right man to find 
his place, and every thing is done to favor him in 
it. In the place of formal legislating and electing 
and displacing officers, the whole care of adminis- 
tration resolves itself into the business of watch- 
ing and waiting on individual development. A 
person’s success in any business will be in propor- 
tion to his enthusiasm; and his enthusiasm is 
measured by his attracticn for it. Hence the 
only thing really needed to secure a good admin- 
istration in every department, is to find out what 
persons want to do most, and help them to do it, 

One of the greatest pleasures of a combined 
Community family, is the continual discovery of 
new aptitudes in the individuals around you. 
Sometimes the latent gift manifests itself in your 
friend only as a mere germ, an undeveloped hint, 
but which flashes upon your mind a prophesy of 
its future usefulness. You watch its progress, 
and take an exquisite interest in its discovery 
and growth, as the naturalist does in the acces- 
sion of a rare plant to his garden, knowing that 
sooner or later it will fill the place which God has 
destined for it, and bloom for the Community. 





The Change Cure. 
There is one cure that is more or less recog- 
nized by the medical faculty, but which is imprac- 
ticable to a great extent among the masses, that 
our system of Communism affords to all, and 
that is change. By long staying in one place a 
person accumulates cares and responsibilities that 
at length become oppressive and wear upon his 
health. Then to change, to leave all cares behind, 
and refresh oneself in new scenes and circum- 
stances is the true natural cure. We enjoy the 
best chance in the world to try this cure by hav- 
ing three or four Communes in different places, 
not so far apart but that the journey between 
may be easily made, and yet at such distances as 





He who numbers the hairs of our heads, ! gives variety to their situations. Our members 
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can chiusge without any great item of expense, 
and without leaving behind the conveniences and 
attractions of home. A mother can leave her 
family—a mechanic the direction of his shop, 
and any official may throw off his encumbrances 
and become a little child again in another Com- 
munity, with whose organization he has not been 
involved. : 

Change is not only a cure for ill health, but 
one of the best of remedies we find for diseases 
of the mind and spirit—for hypo, egotism, and 
small-heartedness. Persons that are contracted 
and exclusive in their affections, find enlargement 
and happiness in new relations. The mother 
has her philoprogenitiveness liberalized ; and mar- 
ried persons increase their love towards each other, 
and renew their honey-moon by temporary sepa- 
There is no relation but is improved by 
change. Business considerations influence the 
changes that are constantly going on between the 
Communes to some extent, but still more reference 
is had to the benefit of individuals ;* and the very 


best results are reported from time to time. 
—=nnenenatonieaainiedlimmaninttiaiees 
Suspension of the Phalanx. 


ration, 


The North American Phalanx announces the 
sale of all its property on the 3d of October next, 
at public auction. The domain comprises nearly 
seven hundred acres of land, lying in Monmouth 
Co., N. J., within a distance of about thirty 
miles from New York City. 

The dissolution of this last and longest lived of 
the Fourieristic experiments in socialism is caleu- 
lated to excite various feelings and comments in 
all that class who have interested themselves at all 
in the Association movement. Some will exult : 
some will coldly sneer, and some will wisely 
philosophize from a distance on the causes of fail- 
ure, the assumed errors of the undertaking. 
Our prevailing feeling is that of kindness and sym- 
pathy: not that we can help criticising what we 
consider to have been faulty and fatal deficiencies 
in the system of the Phalanx. But the event of 
failure balances those faults, and there remains 
we trust a residuum of good—a fund of individual 
discipline and social experience gained by the 
members, that will prove valuable to themselves 
and the world. 





Socialism ard a Religious Basis. 
The Tribune in an article commenting on the 
suspension of the North American Phalanx, as- 
cribes the partial success of certain Communities, 
like that of Hopedale and the Shakers, to their 
foundation on a ‘peculiar religious basis ;’ and 
concedes that such a foundation seems necessary 
to associative progress at present; but intimates 
the expectation that ultimately when science and 
wealth shall have provided the requisite conditions, 
Association will be able to stand alone, and dem- 
onstrate itself without any special connection 
with religion. We disagree with the expecta- 
tion. We do not believe that Association will 
ever be realized without a special religious basis. 
Observation has sufficiently established the prin- 
ciple that only those attempts which have reli- 
gion for their starting point, maintain perma- 
nence—that those whose religious standard is 
nearest to truth, are of the firmest constitution ; 
and that the most irreligious Associations are the 
shortest lived. The Collins’ Community, at 
Skaneateles, was an attempt to build society on a 
denial of every thing—blank atheism. A gentle- 
man who was a prominent member of that society. 
told us last week that it was a favorite dogma of 
Collins that aman is nowise different from a 
horse® except that he knows a little more. The 
attempt to enforce a positive atheistical creed 
upon the members, was resisted by our informant 
and others, and led to the dispersion of the Com- 
munity within about two years of its commence- 
ment. Other cases of failure will be found to 
justify the principle. In every instance of social 
combination that has been attempted, the dura- 
tion of the society has been in proportion to its 
recognition or denial of the religious element. 

he Zribune looks for the realization of Asso- 
ciation as the result, insome future age, of science: 
invention and industry, producing an amount of 
wealth of every kind to begin with, ‘such as we 
now scarcely imagine.’ We look for these things 
as the consequence and reward of Association.— 
And instead of putting off the conditions of suc- 
cess to some indefinite millennial future, we will 
indicate what seem to us to be the requisites 
of successful Association, within reach now: 
1. A Rexiciovs Basts,—Faith in the Bible 
in Christ as a savior from selfishness, and in 
God’s minute overruling Providence. 
2. Free Murvat Cniricism, as a guarantee of 
improvement in the social body. 





3, Communism oF Properry INTERESTS,—ex- 


wees 


Je. — Se. 
tending the family relation to its true enlarged- 
limits, under civilized and Christian culture. 

4. Freepom or SexuaL Retations, subject to 
the preceding conditions, and to Physiological 
truth. 

5. A Frere Press to stimulate intellectual de- 
velopment, and maintain communication with the 
world. 

These in‘our view comprise the fundamental 
principles of Socialism; and experiment, we think 
will show that any movement embracing them in 
its constitution need not fail. 


ee 








ITEMS. 


—In compliance with a petition from 
the ‘bogus’ Kansas Legislature, the President has 
removed Goy. Reeder from office and appointed 
John L. Dawson, of Pennsylvania, in his place, 
‘This step,’ says the Tribune,‘is intended to gratify 
the slave-breeding interest and to remove an ob- 
stacle to the execution of the plans of the Mis- 
souri mob now sitting in Kansas as the Legislature 
of the Territory.’ 

—The latest dates from California and 
Salt Lake, represent a probable loss of crops 
from the extensive ravages of the grasshoppers, 
with prospects of a famine in the latter country. 
They are devastating, it is said, every thing in 
the shape of vegetation—iundreds of acres of 
wheat, barley, fruit, vegetables, &c. having been 
destroyed, and farmers in great tribulation.— 
Reports of a more hopeful kind, however, gen- 
erally prevail, as may be seen by some extracts 
concerning the crops that we publish in another 
column. 


—Late advices from Salt Lake confirm 
the report that Col. Steptoe has declined the 
governorship of Utah, having resigned his power 
into the hands of Brigham Young. 


—Mrs. Robinson, the woman noticed in 
our last paper as under sentence of death at Troy, 
is not to be executed, Gov. Clark having com- 
muted her sentence to imprisonment for life in the 
Sing Sing prison. 


—The annual return of the valuation 
of property for taxation in New York city, shows 
the aggregate taxable property to be $487,000, 
000; from which amount a levy of nearly six 
millions is to be realized for the support of the 
city government. 


—A splendid monument has recently 
been erected at Yonkers, on the North river, over 
the remains of the lost by the Henry Clay disas- 
ter, who were buried in the St. John cemetery 
of that place.. 


—A national convention of colored 
men is called to assemble in Philadelphia on 
the 16th of October next, to further the elucida- 
tion progress, and elevation of their race. 


—On the Reading (Penn.) railroad, 
where careful examinations have been recorded, 
and with a tonnage unsurpassed by any railroad 
on the globe, it is stated that American iron 
wears out but from one-third or one-half as fast 
as English iron. 


—We see it is stated that it requires 
three thousand five hundred sheep to be kept a 
whole year to support the Lawrence (Mass.) mills 
with wool for one single day! They produce one 
thousand five hundred shawls per day, and con- 
sume cochineal to the value of sixty thousand 
dollars per annum. 


—-A Chicago paper relates a successful 
opthalmic operation, in the case of a gentlemar of 
Charleston, Ill., who has been blind in one eye 
for fifty-four years, in consequence of a film grow- 
ing over it, and was suddenly restored to sight a 
short time since, in the following manner: He 
was standing on the steps of the court-house in 
that village, while a number of men and boys 
were playing ball. The ball, projected with great 
force, struck him in the blind eye, completely 
removing the film and restoring the sight. 


—Roxbury, Vermont, is now furnishing 
beautiful and perfect specimens of what has been 
found only among the ruins of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and known to us as Verd Antique Marble, 
and is said to be like, and quite equal to it. A 
quantity has been ordered for Washington, to be 
used in the extension of the capitol. It is 
easily sawed and chiselled, takes a fine polis» 
and is adapted to various ornamental uses. 


—Messrs, Chas. A. Spencer and Prof. 
A. K. Eaton, of Canastota, N. Y. are now engaged 
in manufacturing the first equatorial telescope ever 
made in this country. Itis designed for Hamilton 





College Observatory. 
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The engraving rep- 
resents a Job-Printing 
Press, the invention 
of Mr. L. F. Duny, a 
young man (and a ma- 
chinist) in the Com- 
munity. The peculi- 
arity of the press is 
the arrangement by 
which a flat bed is 
made to revolve with 
a cylinder, and an even 
impression given over 
the whole surface of 
the bed—thus combin- 
ing the convenience of 
a flat surface for the 
type, with a rotary 
movement. This im- = 
provement, so desira- = 


THE FLAT BED ROTARY JOBBING PRESS, 
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ble for a jobbing press, 
we believe has not 
heretofore been accom- 
plished. After testing 
for several months in 
our own office its ca- 
pabilities for printing | 
cards, circulars, bill- | 
heads, &c., in -a neat, | 
easy, and expeditious 
manner, we confess 
ourselves entirely grat- 
ified with the advanta- 
ges it possesses over 
other jobbing presses 
now in use, with most 
of which we believe we 
have some acquaint- 
The following 





ance. 


specification by the inventor, of some of these advantages, we think is a modest statement: 

1. Simplicity of construction, so that it is not easily liable to get out of order. ; 

2. The manner of taking the impression over but a small suriaze of the type at once, avoids the 
strain of machinery that is occasioned when the impression is taken simu!taneously upon the whole 


surface of the form. 


3. A perfect registering apparatus, which makes it a desirable machine for printing in colors. _ 
4, Its speed—it being capable of making from 1000 to 1500 impressions per hour, with entire 


safety to the machinery. 
5. Its cheapness. 


Owing to the simplicity of its construction, it can be furnished at a cost of 


from 20 to 30 per cent. lower than other presses of the same capacity. 











Monday July 30.—The managers of the 
garden report that the sales from that department 
this season amount thus far to $883—not a large 
sun In proportion to the expenses of so large an 
establishment as ours, but it shows what may be 
done on six or eight acres of land, by careful cul- 
tivation. Several of the best crops are yet to be 
harvested, ——Speaking of expenses, it is estima- 
mated that the current cost of living for our-fam- 
ily of 170 is about $9,000 per year, or at the 
average rate of $52,94 a person. 


Music anp Mooniicut.—These are nights to 
suggest serenades and all kinds of romance. The 
moon shines on nature, now in all the exuberance 
of its summer beauty, and an enchanting mystery 
is added to the scene. The air is sweet and balmy, 
and there is a bath of pleasure for all the senses 
out-doors. Last might, after the watch had re- 
tired leaving all quict, and most of the family 
were fallen into peaceful slumbers, some who 
were yet wakeful, heard music in the distance— 
sweet voices and a song. We knew it was a 
band of serenaders discoursing love to the sleep- 
ers in the Circularium and adjacent dormitories. 
Presently a light tripping through the garden— 
and then, after a little silence the same music 
was heard in the lawn before the house—now near 
enough to gently wake the slumberers withm, or 
mingle pleasantly in their dreams. This compa- 
ny of ‘intriguants’ was composed of ten or twelve 
of the best singers of the Commune, who carry 
several parts, and sang last night, besides tio 
familiar songs, one that was new here, and very 
beautiful, we thought—The Guardian Angel. 





—+ 


Correspondence Glances. 





fast failing, in the agony of my soul I cried, ‘ Lord 
Jesus, have mercy un me—thy will be done.’— 
Soon my whole vision was changed—I was con- 
scious of an omnipotent power within, dispelling 
darkness and desth, and infusing such glorious 
life and hght within and without that induced 
me to exclaim, “It is Jesus saying, ‘I am the res- 
urrection and the life” ” also bidding me arise, 
take up my bed and walk. In the Jast distressing 
moment help came—‘a power strong and mighty,’ 
such that although tempted I could not resist it, 
but was enabled against all appearances and the 
advice of friends suggesting medical aid, to arise 
at once. .And I now sincerely praise God for the 
measure of faith given me, wherein I can sympa- 
thize with those that are enjoying health which 
has been received after the loss of natural health, 
and after there was no hope from natural causes. 
The expression of Paul’s heart is beautiful indeed, 
when he says, ‘Oh the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God!’ &c, ‘Of 
him, and through him, and to him are all things, 
to whom be glory for ever.’ iy Ae 


Vallingford, Ct. July Ww. 

The owner of that large garden, whom I have 
mentioned before, as wishing to avail himself of 
Community enterprise in gathering his fruit, called 
again last night and wanted to know if the Com- 
mune could senda detachment to pitch battle 
with the weeds in his garden? Creation is alto- 
gether too strong for isolated man. Lven weeds 
will smother and destroy the works of his hands ; 
how much more do the stealthy powers of sin 
and death blight his interior life, when he at- 
tempts to mect them alone. Union, the closest 
and most radical, with God and each other, is at 
every turn forced upon our consciousness as the 





Niagara Falls, C. W., July 14. 

I write to thank you for the Circular, and to 
beg your acceptance of tbe enclosed trifle for its 
benefit. Iam sorely tried by the temptations 
of the world in which I live, but I find all ciffi- 
culties vanish before the hearty confession of 
Christ. None can tell but they who have tried 
it, how much may be effected by the name of 
Jesus. I am very thankful that I can appreciate 
the love of Christ better than I once could; and 
my earnest prayer is that I shall be enabled to 
overcoine ajl temptations through his name. 

a 


Cambridge, Vt., June 29. 

When the 20th No. of the Circular came to 
hand, containing faith-facts, relative to a new kind 
of health whick the writer describes as health 
which has died and risen again, and has a spiritual 
foundation, there was joy in my heart—the keen- 
est fibres of my sou! were touched. Praise and 
adoration to the Giver of all good for his great 
mercy that enables me, in unison with others, to 
utter the language of Paul, ‘I hve, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’ Being myself a victim to 
that cruel enemy, consumption, I now review the 
oft repeated scenes in which Christ has appeared 
% my deliverer, when to all appearances death 
Was near and inevitable; and particularly vivid 
to my mind now is the last severe conflict of bod- 
ily suffering Which I have passed through within a 
few months. For two successive weeks all that 


I could utter was, ‘Father if it be possible let 





this cup pass,’ &c. At length, finding my strength 


only means of desirable, comfortable existence. 
Wallingford, Ct., Juiy 25. 

I will give you a little peep into my heart, by 
telling you abit of my morning’s experience, 
which has refreshed my faith in the truth of 
James’ exhortation—‘ Resist the devil, and he 
will flee from you; draw nigh to God, and he will 
draw nigh unto you.’ This was a cloudy, rainy 
morning, and I sometimes find myself tempted in 
such weather, to feel heavy-hearted, and imagine 
evilabout myself and things around me, and so 
forget to be thankful. I had some such temp- 
tations this morning, but I soon began to have a 
spirit of resistance to such an unbelieving infiu- 
ence, and [ said to myself, ‘1 will not submit to 
this spirit. The blue sky is overhung with 
clouds, it is true, but I know very well that the 
same bright, faithful sun is behind, and will soon 
pierce through and dispel them, and all will be 
clear again. And the same is true of the spiritual 
sky: though for a time it seems beclouded and 
gloomy, I have the assurance that the ‘Sun of 
Righteousness’ is behind the darkness, ever the 
same, true and faithful, and will soon reveal him- 
self to me again, in all his glory; and there is 
abundant reason why my heart should-be filled 
with joy and thanksgiving.’ In this spirit I took 
my Bible and opened to the hundred and six- 
teenth Psalm, from which I will quote a few pas- 
sages. It begins, ‘I love the Lord, because he 
hath heard my voice and my supplications.— 
Because he hath inclined his ear unto me, there- 


fore will I call upon him as long as I live... .Re-| 
turn unto thy rest, O my soul; for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee. For thou hast de- 
livered my soul from death, mine eyes from tears, 
and my feet from falling. ...What shall I render 


I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
and will call upon the name of the Lord.’ My 
heart responded to every word of this—I seemed 
to drink in the spirit of the Psalmist, which filled 
me with gratitude and peace. And while i) 
the sun did shine out in all his glory, dispersing 

the clouds and revealing the clear sky, which 

seemed all the more blue and bright for having 

been for awhile overcast. And so the goodness 

and love of God toward me appeared more mani- 

fest after a season of obscurity ; and I went out- 
dours to work, happy and thankful. Towcan we 

doubt God’s faithfulness and love, while he is 
ever so ready to meet us when we turn towards 
8. C. H. 





him. 





A Present Promise. 

* Be ye not unequally yoked together with wnbe- 
lievers; for what tellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness ? and what communion hath light 
with darkness? and what concord hath Christ with 
Belial? or what part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel? and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols? for ye are the temple of the living 
God ; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and 
walk in them ; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people. Wherefore come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing, and 1 will receive 
you, and will be 2 father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. 
—2 Cor., 6: 14—18. 

The exhortation and the promise in this pas- 
sage seem to have reference distinctly to outward 
interests ; we are called away from one set of 
connections and associates, and put upon a recog- 
nition of our relation to God, in response to a 
chaste observance of which, he promises to walk 
in us and beour Father. The thing contemplated 
throughout this passage is evidently an external, 
social, material destiny as well as a spiritual one ; 
it takes into view the interests of the body as 
well as of the soul, and the blessing proposed is 
not postponed to some future life, but has fuil 
effect now. ‘JI wiil bea Father unto you, and 
ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the 
Lord Alinighty.? What 1s it to be a son or 
daughter of God 2? What is implied in the prom- 
ise of paternal relationship made by such a Fa- 
ther? It.implies, undoubtedly, that God consents 
to take us as we are, to take possession of all our 
outward interests, toe gradually correct. our fail- 
ings and false habits and manners, and to lead us 
step by step through progressive degrees of per- 
sonal and social civilizahon, up to the bright 
standard of the eternal resurrection! Nothing 
less than this can be supposed to be implied by 
one who considers the character of God, and the 
aifectionate earnestness of the language of his ap- 
peal, God is in the resurrection—the immortal 
sphere; there is the family home: and can_ his 
children remain elsewhere? From the moment 
that he says ‘I will be a Father unto you,’ our 
homeward movement begins, and every circum- 
stance is made to draw outwardly as well as in- 
warily toward a reiurn to the Paradise of his 
bosom. 

We dwell upon this subject in its outward as- 
pect, because it seems to us to have been too much 
overlooked by Bible readers. The blessings of 
the New Covenant, the real glory and sonship 
that are promised, have too generally been put off 
to some indefinite future after death, when we 
shall have got through entirely with this material 
world. But we do not see the ground for this 
postponement. The word is, ‘ Come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, and touch not the un- 
clean, and I will receive you, and will be a father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord almighty.’ ‘The promise is a 
present onc. The relationship is established as 
truly when a person first forsakes all for Christ, 
as it ever will be; thenceforth it has begun, and 
its privileges and discipline pursue a course of 
steady development, until it is consummated in 
complete resurrection. 

The exhortation directly following the passage 
above given, deserves to be quoted in conclusion: 
‘Having therefore these promises, dearly be- 
loved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in 
the fear of God. 





Love and Criticism. 

Madame Guion, speaking of a spiritual 
friend to whom she had become much 
united, says, “I found that the stronger 
the union grew between us the more we 





peel 





human sentiments. I was the more con- 
strained to forgive him nothing which was 
amiss, to desire the thorough destruc- 
tion thereof, that God only might reign ; 
and was obliged to tell him faithfully, 
whatever the Lord made known to me 
that he required of him.” This agrees 
with our doctrine of criticism. The more 
earnest we see a brother or sister for im- 
provement, the greater desire they mani- 
fest to glorify God in all they do, and to 
be dead to se/f and alive to God, and 
the more we love them, the greater is our 
freedom of criticism toward them. The 
more we love God, the more we hate in- 
iquity ; and just in proportion iv our ha- 
tred of inquity will be our love of criti- 
cism. Criticism is a spiritual mirror in 
which we can behold ourselves as we are. 
Persons preparing for a wedding party 
would be loth to do without a mirror, in 
which they could see themselves on all 
sides, from head to foot. So it should be 
with every one who desires to attend the 
‘marriage supper of the Lamb. We 
ought to covet criticism, as it is the only 
mirror in which we can see all parts of 
our character. It brings to view the good 
as well as the bad—it makes us transpa- 
rent, so that we can see ourselves, as we 
are seen. L. B. 


a Oo Tae 


Christ Blessing the Broken-hearted. 

One of the most beautiful incidents in 
Christ’s life is that related in Luke 7: 
39—50, the expression of love he received 
from the woman that was a sinner.— 
Luke’s description of the scene, consid- 
ered simply as a picture, or as a specimen 
of word-painting, excels in pathos and 
subtle power to touch the heart the most 
highly wrought efforts of genius. It be- 
longs to the same class of Bible scenes as 
the story of Joseph and his brethren; 
some passages in the history of David— 
the parable of the prodigal son, &e. &c. 
There is in it a spiritual beauty, as in 
all the scripture stories, that gives nour- 
ishment to the soul while gazing at it, 
and tends to assimilate us to the same 
image. 

The character and circumstances of the 
woman in this scene were very peculiar. 
She was a ‘sinner’ in a sense that implies 
the loss of all things that the world holds 
dear. She was probably destitute of 
friends, reputation, home, and_ self-re- 
spect. She was needy and perishing in 
the extreme, and therefore a fit subject 
of the forgivmg grace of Christ. But 
what excites our surprise and admiration, 
is the spirit in which she approaches 
Christ. Her breaking heart and gushing 
tears, are not for herself. She does not 
even ask for forgiveness, or seem to expect 
any return from the Savior. Out of ex- 
ceeding love for him she pours out ‘her 
tears, and bathes his feet with precious 
ointment, and then wipes them with the 
hairs of her head. ove inspires her with 
boldness to stand there under the rebuk- 
ing gaze of the Pharisees. Her own char- 
acter and prospects are forgotten, or 
swallowed up in the intensity of her devo- 
tion. Empty and destitute of all fancied 
merit or claim on Christ ; she has that 
single eye that sees his true character, 
and abandons herself to loving him. 
How different was the impression she 
made on Christ, from that which prompt- 
ed the Pharisees’ sneer. Christ read her 
heart, and needed no stronger appeal to 
his love and mercy. What, she had not 





were united to God, and drawn off from 


asked for, or dared to expeet, he gave— 
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and added to forgiveness, commendation 
for herjove, that made her richer in repu- 
tation and honor than an earthly queen. 
Christ washed away her guilt—saved her 
from the depths of despair—blessed her 
with his choicest praise, and dismissed 
her in peace, and all because ‘she loved 
much.’ The self-complacent Pharisee, 
who sat at table with Christ and looked 
coldly on this scene betweea Christ and 
the woman, was rewarded according to 
his works. He received but little of the 
treasures Christ had to bestow, because 
he felt well satisfied with what he had, 
or loved but little. Who does not covet 
the gift of ‘loving much,’ which thus 
attracts the heart of Christ, rather than 
any amount of self-earned righteousness ? 

Wallingford Commune. C. A. M, 
The Cure of Faults 

There is nothing more humiliating to 
the pride of man, especially to one who 
has an exalted idea of the ‘sovereignty 
of the individual,’ than the sense of 
weakness and impotency he feels, when 
struggling to overcome certain defects of 
character, in the shape of long eatab- 
lished habits. The fault perhaps is a 
prominent one, and a great annoyance to 
himself and others. He loathes and de- 
tests it ashe would a serpent in his path, 
But there it stands, confronting him at 
every turn, and defying his own strength 
to overcome it. He is mortified and 
ashamed, but this does not help the dif- 
ficulty—the feelings rise up and reiict 
against reason and judgment, and there is 
a paralysis of the will that leaves a per- 
son in complete bondaye to some power 
apart from himself. His only hope’ lies in 
his surrender to a superior power. Here 
is where the strength of an omnipotent 
Savior is available in overcoming fixed 
habits of life, and purging us from the 
‘vain conversation received by tradition 
from our fathers.’ We can help on this 
work of self-clearing by bringing to the 
light the secret workings of the false 
spirit that oppresses us. But we have 
need of patience, that after we have done 
the will of God in these respects, we may 
receive the promised-deliverance. The 
evil of which we complain may be of a 
nature that it requires time, a long course 
of discipline perhaps, and God even can- 
not eradicate it at once. True faith will 
be quiet and trustful, believing that he 
will in his own time and way, in every 
individual case, as fast as possible, ‘ over- 
come evil with good’—give us ‘ beaa- 
ty for ashes, and the garments of praise, 


for the spirit of heaviness.’ &. Y. J. 
Putney Commune. ‘ 





. Tue Press Lacks Goop Narure.—There 
are journals, which are.constantly and habitu- 
ally criticising, taking down, depreciating per- 
sons and things. ne reads them and feels] 
worse for it. They may be just and truthful, 
or they may not. ,But, whatever else they 
may be, they leave,an amcomfortable impres- 
sion on the mind, an, unpleasant expression on 
thie face. Journals of an opposite character 
exist ; but notin sych numbers as could be 
wished. One feels improved in temper, if not 
in knowledge, by their perusal.— Newark Daily 
Advertiser. 

Good nature is as attractive in newspapers as 
it is in individuals. Thisquality has always made 
the Home Journal more or less edifying to us, 
and we favor the Evening Post for the same 
amiable trait. Combat is 2ot the key note of these 
papers. The former, particularly, aims to cultivate. 
It does not cultivate all that we think important, 
but it does not depend for its interest at all on 
eontroversy, or report of evil of any kind, and so 
far we like it. We are satisfied with the present 
mediocrity of the Circular in many respects, so 
long as it owes so little to combativeness and is 
almost exclusively engaged in cultivating good. 
Indeed we think the fault of egotism of which it 
may be guilty more or less, is to be preferred tu 
the too-frequent sourness and 1ll-nature of more 
dignified journalism, 


Cure ror Toornacne—Cold vs. a cold.—Next 
to the cold iron, Dr. Sanborn, of Andover, ina 
communication on the subject, recommends a re- 
sort to the nearest pump asa remedy for the 
toothache. He says that by making cold appli- 
ances to parts nearest the offending member, prob- 
ably in less than an hour the pain would be gone. 
—N. Y. Eve. Post. 

We can testify from some personal experience, 
to the good effects of ‘cold appliances’ for the 
toothache. Having occasion to travel in the open 
weather two or three of the coldest and stormiest 
days of last winter, we found ourself one morn- 
ing seriously afflicted with a swollen and aching 
face, with a fair prospect of its increasing to vir- 
ulence if we continued our journey. But the de- 
sire to proceed on our way nerved us for one day 
more to bare our sensitive face to the pitiless 
peltings of the driving snow-storm. We were 
thinly clad, and the cold was severe ; and after 
riding an hour in an open conveyance we were on 
the point of repenting our rashness and making a 
retrograde movement ; but we did not. Imagine 
our surprise and satisfaction after a three hours’ 
ride, in finding that the toothache was gone— 
toothache and swollen face actually frozen out of 
us, and succeeded by the glow and warmth of a 
healthy reaction. 





Preserving Vegetables. 

Mr. Greeley, in his account of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, notes some new methods of preserving vege- 
tables. The first isa process invented by M. 
Masson, and perfected by a Parisian firm. Mr. 
Greeley thus describes it: 

The process consists mainly, I am informed, in 

the slow and complete evaporation of the water 
contained in the esculents to be preserved, by 
means of a series of ovens, in which they are sub- 
jected first to a very gentle, afterward to a higher 
but still moderate warmth, until the last particle 
of moisture has exhaled. The dried residuum is 
now simply packed in papers, (not air-tight cans, ) 
where it may remain for years under any skies, 
subjected to any sudden alternations of temper- 
ature, and when opened requires only to be soaked 
in water to restore it to its original state. I see 
no reason why fruits may not in time be operated 
on with like success, and thus peaches, grapes, 
strawberries, pine-apples, &c., be enjoyed not 
merely at all seasons but in all climates, and a 
whaler frozen up in Lancaster Sound make his 
Christmas dinner of turtle soup, roast (fresh) 
beef, green peas, cucumbers, apricots, bananas, 
muskmelons, and all the delicacies of New York 
or Paris of every season. This process, I learn, 
has now been several years in use, until its suc- 
cess on the largest scale is no longer a question. 
I presume it has ere this been transplanted te 
the United States; ifnot, it speedily should be. 
It is of far more consequence to mankind than 
the fate of Sevastopol. 
A Hungarian has invented a similar process for 
preserving the potato, by which a ton of potatoes 
are reduced to less than three hundred weight of 
potato meal, which can at once be restored to the 
state of mashed potatecs, by simply boiling in 
fresh water. 





Fiom the Chicago Press, July 20. 
The Wheat Harvest.--Other Crops. 


Never was so much wheat grown in the coun- 
try before, and it has been and is being gath- 
ered into the garner in excellent condition.— 
The harvest is nearly completed in the southern 
portion of our state, and is rapidly approaching 
completion in the middle counties. Some fields 
in Northern Illinois are ready for the reaper, 
and all will soon fall before him. Taking the 
state together, the crop is everything that the 
farmer could ask. The whole range of other 
crops never promised such abundance before. 

The wheat harvest is pretty well advanced 
in Iowa, and all the accounts from that state 
represent the crop as a most bountiful one.— 
The same may be said of other crops there, 
especially corn, of which a very large quantity 
will be raised. 

In Missouri, we believe, the wheat crop has 
been all gathered, and a considerable portion 
of it has been taken to market and converted 
into flour. The granaries of the farmers there 
are overflowing. 

Kentucky seems. to be a perfect paradise of 
plenty. The wheat crop rolls out its golden 
atores in the greatest profusion ; and corn, oats, 
&e., are equally abundant. Fruit also turns 
out well. 

Wisconsin, though a little later, will not be 
behind her neighbors further south, and during 
the next two weeks her wheat crop will be cut. 
Judging from all the accounts that have come 
to hand, the yield will:be above the average, 
and the breadth is greater than in any year 
before. In corn she will not probably come 
up to our own overflowing ‘ Egypt,’ but her 
other crops will give a handsome account of 
themselves. 

In spite of the bugbear stories about the 





ravages of the weevil in Michigan, the wheat is 
likely to turn out very well. The destruction 


is much more limited than was at one time re- 
ported. Other crops promise well. Even fruits 
which we were told had been all or nearly all 
cut off by the frost, will be about as abundant 
as usual. 

Indiana will rank with Illinois and Kentucky 
for abundance of everything. The wheat har- 
vest is about as far advanced there as in our own 
state, and the yield will be large. Corn is 
more backward than usual at this season in 
Northern Indiana, but taking the state togeth- 
er, the crop will be very large. There, as in 
Michigan, the fruit promises well in many 
places. 

The reports are encouraging from all yarts 
of Ohio. The wheat crop is secured, in good 
order, in the central and southern portions of 
the state, and in the belt of wheat-growing 
counties along the back-bone, the past week 
has been a busy one among the farmers. The 
reported injuries by the weevil turn out to be 
much less than at one time supposed. In 
most counties the wheat crop is an average one 
at least, and in many much more. Oats, bar- 
Jey, rye, grass, potatoes, &c., never better. 
The corn crop is backward, but coming for- 
ward rapidly. 

The wheat growing region of New York wil! 
turn out a very fine crop, and oats, corn, 
potatoes, grain, &c., promise well. 

Not much wheat is at any time grown in 
New England, but the indications are that all 
other crops in that region will be better than 
the average of other years. 

Pennsylvania, in extent and variety of pro- 
ductions, will come fully up to New York. 

The crops generally throughout the South 
promise well, and taking the whole country 
together, the harvests will be found more 
bountiful than ever before. 

The prospect of such abundanee may not 
suit the views of a few persons intérested in 
keeping up prices, but it will be cheering to 
the whole country. Whenever food’ of all 
kinds is plenty, there is general prosperity. 
The latest advices from Europe state that the 
crops there also promise well, and as a conse- 
quence there has been a gradual decline in 
bread-stuffs. 





A correspondent in Iowa, speaking of a recent 
journey that he made in that state, says: ‘Eng- 
lish grain I think looks the best along the road I 
have ever seen it since I came to the west. Cal- 
ous indeed must be the heart that would not 
send forth gratitude to God for the sight of it.’ 

From a correspondent of the St. Louis Repub- 
lican, dating from Alton, Tll., July 19, we have 
another thankful view. He writes :— 


“A farmer of this county beyond Ed- 
wardsville, gives me along account of the crops 
out there. The wheat fields of that whole sec- 
iton will average thirty bushels per acre, and 
every particle of it has been saved in excellent 
condition. Oats are from four to six feet 
high, and very strong and thick. Corn is 
coming on bravely,-and most of it may be 
called ‘* made,” even though we have no more 
rains for weeks to come. It is a perfect sight 
to ride from Edwardsville south through Troy 
and Collinsville, to Belleville, a distance of 
twenty five miles. Such beautiful farms, wheat- 
fields dotted with stacks and cocks, oat fields now 
being ‘ taken down,’ and corn fields upon every 
hand, the corn of a dark, rich, green color, 
and ranging from six to ten feet in height, «ach 
stalk generally bearing two huge ears of corn 
as long as an axe handle.” 





oo tl 


A Wurre Rosiy.—-I have heard of white 
crows, white black birds, white blackberries, 
and quite lately of a white swallow, but never 
until this season did I ever see a snow-white 
robin. This rare bird can be seen any day 
near the residence of Mr. Herbert, in the 
town of Le Ray, about five miles north of 
Watertown. It has been seen and,examined 
by a large number of visitors, as well as near- 
ly all the people in the neighborhood, and pro- 
nounced to be a bona fide robin. It has the 
form and voice of one, and mates with a red- 
breast ; isa female: has brought up a family 
of fine young robins, two of which were spotted ; 
and this,is the third season it has nested in Mr. 
Herbert’s farm and picked its hasty meal from 
his door-step—scattered there by his hand, for 
which she has doubly paid him by a sight of her 
rare plumage and by her sweet carol.— Water- 
town. IN. Y. Reformer, July 19. 





Baturne Scenrs at Cape May.—The following 
extract is from the Cape May (N. Y.) correspon- 
dence of The Baltimore American: 


“ The bathing ground at eleven o’clock in the 
morning resembles an immense masquerade, as 
it is difficult to distinguish the males from the 
females so perfect is the transformation made by 
the variegated dresses. Husbands can scarcely 





recognize their wives when they join them in 





the water, or children their parents ; the conse. 
quence is there is a general freedom from re. 
straint, and all participate in the enjoyment 
with an abandon that contributes greatly to the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the surf. The 
ladies are mostly accompanied by gentlemen 
who steady them in the breakers, though many 
of them seem more able to stand the ocean's 
rudeness than their male companions. They are 
generally the first in the water and the last to 
leave it. 

I witnessed yesterday morning several sick 
persons, who were carried into the surf and held 
in the arms of their servants, being apparently 
unable to stand or walk. One old gentleman, 
suffering with the rheumatism, was carried down 
to the beach, accompanied by a servant with 
spade in hand, who buried his limbs in the salt 
sand, just inside of the breakers, where he lay 
for nearly an hour, with an umbrella over his 
head, being unable to stand the fury of the 
rushing waters. There were also a number of 
parents at an early hour in the morning with 
infant children, whom they took out in the surf 
in their arms, and the little ones seemed to enjo 
it vastly. On the surf in front of the Atlantic 
and Columbia there could not have been less 
than three hundred children under nine years 
of age, rolling xbout on the beach inside of the 
breakers, mostly dressed in red green or blue 
drawers, with jaunty straw hats, gaily trimmed 
with red flannel, adding much to the interest 
of the scene. 





—The celebrated Dr. Gaspar, of Ber- 
lin, estimates the mortality among bachelors, be- 
tween the ages of 27 and 45, at 27 per cent; 
while the mortality among married men, between 
the same ages, is only 18 per cent. As life ad- 
vances, the difference becomes even more striking, 
Where forty-one bachelors attain the age of 40, 
there are seventy-eight married men, a difference 
of nearly two to one in favor of the latter. At 
the age of 60 there are forty-eight married men 
to twenty-two bachelors; at 70, eleven bach- 
elors to twenty-seven married men; and at 80, 
nine married men to three bachelors. It 1s not 
known that any bachelor ever lived to to bea 
hundred years old. Dr. Gaspar deserves much 
praise for his sanitary investigation into this sub- 
ject.—Eve. Post. 

Here are statistics in favor of social combina- 
tion to a certain extent, and against solitary ego- 
tism. Who knows but that the principle is ca- 
pable of still further extension, showing that 
complex unity has the same advantage over mar- 
riage dualism that that has over solitude ? 





Traits of the Social System. 


We might fill columns every week under this 
department for the benefit of those who think 
society is good enough as it is, and who are dis- 
tressed at the idea of even discussing its sacred 
institutions. For the present we insert only the 
two follcwing incidents which meet our eye in 
the Evening Post: 


Tue Prick or a Parpon.—A very dis- 
graceful disclosure has just been made at Al- 
bany, and as the affair is much talked of, the 
parties being well known, we give the facts in 
afew lines: A forger named Johnson, was 
some time since sent to the State Prison. The 
Govenor’s Secretary (so it is alleged) went to 
Johnson’s wife—a beautiful and fascinating 
woman——and promised to use his influence with 
the executive to procure a pardon for her hus- 
band, the price of which piece of friendship, it 
is stated, was the seduction of the wife. The 
pardon was granted and Johnson was liberated. 
but he was only out of prison a few days when 
he was sent back for perpetrating another 
crime. One would think the treachery of 
which he was the victim was enough to arive 
him to a thousand State Prisons.—- Cor. of 
Balt. Amer. 


‘Morax rnsanity.’—The case of the young, 
beautiful and wealthy Miss Halsted, who had 
been placed in the lunatic asylum, New York, 
by her father, on the grounds of moral insanity, 
has, it appears, been terminated by consent.— 
It will be remembered that she eloped witha 
man of family, and the guilty twain being pur- 
sued by her father, who is very wealthy, after 
along search and an expenditure of some $3, 
000 to different scouts, &¢., were discovered 
living very cozily at a country residence some- 
where in Canada. She was brought back, and 
incarcerated asa lunatic; a hearing was ha 
on a habeas corpus, and ended as above. The 


| matter was kept as private as possible, the ree , 


porters being kept from the proceedings. We 
learn from those who know the family of the 
young lady that her infatuation for her destroyet 
still continues. His name at least ought to be 
spread abroad. —Albany Express. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 
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